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their lives in the elementary-school environment. Under these con-
ditions they had no opportunity of broadening their ideas or of
coming into close contact with those who had chosen quite different
professions.
Some witnesses believed that the denominational tests imposed
by the majority of colleges often debarred the most promising candi-
dates from the profession. The staffs of the training-colleges were
severely criticised. In both men's and women's colleges the prin-
cipal was usually a man who had graduated, and was often in holy
orders. In women's colleges there were certain lecturers in addi-
tion to the principal. The senior woman official was the Lady
Superintendent, who was responsible for supervising the discipline
of the students, but took little part in the training itself.
Most of the colleges, because of the difficulty of obtaining well-
qualified and experienced lecturers, suffered from inbreeding. As
a rule, the principal was the only person who had received a uni-
versity training. He was sometimes responsible for lecture courses,
but more often he confined himself to religious instruction and the
administrative work of the college. Higher education for women
had only recently been made possible, so that there was no pool
of well-educated women to supply the needs of the training-colleges.
Consequently, able students were offered posts as junior lecturers.
Eventually they became senior lecturers, and in this way the colleges
trained their own staffs. Although many of these lecturers were
thoroughly efficient within narrow limits, they knew little of educa-
tion outside the elementary school and their own college. The
men's colleges were not handicapped to so great an extent and
were able to call upon the services of lecturers who were better
qualified and who possessed a wider experience. In both men's and
women's colleges, however, the residential system encouraged staff
and students to form "little worlds of their own, cut off almost
entirely from other educational thought and activity."
The majority report of the Cross Commissioners suggested the
foundation of non-residential colleges and advocated setting up day
training-colleges attached to the university colleges. The minority
report was in favour of day training-colleges, aided by local rates
and under local authorities, in addition to those connected with
university institutions. It attached greater importance to resi-
dence than did the majority report, and considered that a certain
number of the students attending day training-colleges should be
boarders.